A  SEMI-MONTHLY  tEPO«T  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


School  difitrictN  groaning  under  a  load  oi 
Federal  activities  will  again  draw  dollars  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  ease  their  burdens.  Legislation  granting 
$378  million  of  Federal  funds  to  school  districts  af¬ 
fected  by  military  and  other  government  inspired 
activities  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  Some  3,0(K) 
school  districts  will  be  eligible  for  grants  tlirough 
June  30,  1958.  In  contrast  to  the  controversy  over 
th(*  defeated  Kelley  bill  (for  general  school  construc¬ 
tion  aid),  the  issue  of  segregation  was  not  brought  up. 
But  when  the  legislation  comes  up  for  extension.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  (N.Y.),  wanis 
that  he  will  offer  an  amendment  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  from  schools  in  any  impacted  area  which  fail 
to  follow  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  integration 
in  public  schools.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  his 
amendment  to  the  Kelley  bill. 

Women  teaehorN  eligible  for  Federal  social 
security  benefits  will  be  able  to  retire  at  62  rather 
than  65,  according  to  a  recent  Senate  bill.  Women 
who  retire  at  62  would  receive  80!f  of  the  benefits 
they  normally  get  at  65.  The  House  piassed  a  some¬ 
what  similar  bill  earlier  and  a  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  is  working  on  a  final  \’ersion.  Education  ob- 
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servers  arc  busy  estimating  the  legislation’s  possible 
influence  in  encouraging  teachers  to  retire  at  the 
earlier  age,  making  the  teacher  shortage  more  acute. 

Segregation  in  pnblie  schools  is  getting  legis¬ 
lative  supiTort  from  two  Southern  states,  legal  denial 
in  a  Northern  state: 

—  In  Florida,  the  State  Senate  in  special  session  passed 
bills  that  require  assignment  of  pupils  according  to 
ability  and  sociological  factors;  permit  school  boards 
to  assign  teachers  where  they  are  best  suited;  ex¬ 
pand  Ae  Governor’s  authority  over  use  of  public 
facilities  and  during  public  disorders. 

—  In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Luther  Hodges  urged 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt 
plans  for  a  referendum  that  would  allow  state 
tuition  grants  for  private  school  education  and  let 
communities  faced  with  integration  close  their 
public  schools.  Two  days  later.  Dr.  Douglas  B. 
\Iaggs,  Duke  University  law  professor,  told  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  these  proposals  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  would  harm  white  children  more  than 
Negroes.  The  legislators  were  informed  earlier  b}- 
State’s  Attorney  ^neral  W.  B.  Rodman  that  the 
plans  are  constitutional.  In  response  to  a  question 
from  a  committee  member,  Dr.  Maggs  said  he  has 
lived  in  the  state  for  27  years,  altliough  he  was 
raised  in  California. 

—  In  Ohio,  State’s  Attorney  General  C.  William  O’Neill 
ruled  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  author¬ 
ity  to  withhold  state  funds  from  any  school  district 
or  board  of  education  that  permits  segregation. 

RnsNia  has  challenged  the  United  States  to  an 
education  duel.  But  it  doesn’t  look  as  if  this  country 
is  going  to  accept.  There  was  no  reported  official 
reaction  from  the  U.S.,  jag  an  American  source  said 
our  education  system  is  not  designed  to  compete  with 
those  of  other  countries.  The  contest  was  informally 
]Troposed  by  Russia’s  deputy  minister  of  education  at 
a  recent  international  conference  on  public  education 
at  Gene\a.  Other  news  from  the  meeting:  Many 
countries  have  problems  in  mathematics  teaching. 
l)oth  in  the  shortage  and  instnictional  efficiency  of 
teachers.  Only  Russia  claimed  an  “A”  for  its  efforts 
in  teaching  this  subject. 
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•  Admintstration 


Human  relations  skills  can  be  sharpened, 

writes  Robert  L.  Katz,  assistant  professor,  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business,  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  July- 
August  Harvard  Business  Review.  School  administra¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  business  executives,  should  give  up  the 
notion  that  dealing  with  people  happily  and  efficiently 
is  an  innate  skill.  Previous  failures,  even  inadequate 
training,  shouldn’t  prevent  the  administrator  in  this 
vital  area.  He  suggests  four  basic  points  to  help  in 
developing  the  necessary  skills: 

1.  Through  self-awareness  the  administrator  recog¬ 
nizes  his  ability  to  estimate  the  v'alues  and  attitudes  of 
other  j>eoplc.  He  learns  that  people  see  the  same 
situation  differently. 

2.  Through  observation  and  analysis  the  adminis¬ 
trator  learns  what  to  look  for  in  a  situation,  how  to 
avoid  passing  subjective  judgment,  how  to  avoid 
cloudy  thinking  in  examining  available  information. 

3.  Through  trained  communications  the  administra¬ 
tor  learns  to  express  himself  so  that  others  understand 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  learns  to  understand  others. 
There  are  two  obstaeles  to  eonsider.  The  speaker 
assumes  others  understand  what  he  is  saying;  the 
listener  assumes  he  understands  the  speaker.  This 
causes  a  breakdown  in  communications. 

4.  To  make  decisions  successfully  the  administrator 
tnust  be  able  to  predict  the  attitudes  of  those  affected 
by  his  actions.  He  should  be  certain  that  a  decision 
made  under  pressure  doesn’t  ad\crsely  affect  others 
in  his  organization. 


•  The  Learner 


Children  learn  to  read  well  in  school  but  be¬ 
cause  they  grow  up  in  a  home  environment  essentially 
“hostile”  to  books,  they  read  little  as  adults,  charges 
Dean  Lester  A.  Asheim,  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
Graduate  Library  School.  Speaking  at  the  19th  Annual 
Conference  on  Reading  in  Chicago,  he  blamed  both 
schools  and  the  social  environment  for  discouraging 
reading. 

“In  a  society  that  is  mainly  literate,  only  17-25%  of 
the  popidation  can  be  found  reading  a  book  at  a  given 
time,”  Dean  Asheim  stresses,  “and  only  5-10%  read 
books  of  .some  stature,  seriousness  and  profundity.” 

However,  85-90%  read  the  daily  paper  with  some 
regularity,  and  60-70%  read  at  least  one  magazine  a 
month. 

So  much  emphasis  is  pl^^d  by  the  schools  on  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  of  reading  mat  “the  intangible  rewards 
of  reading  are  never  learned  by  the  child  or  enjoyed 
by  the  man  the  child  becomes.” 

For  most  people  in  our  society.  Dean  Asheim  con¬ 
cludes,  reading  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  “It  is  seen  as 
a  tool  skill  which  may  lead  to  other  goals,  but  it  is  not 
its  own  reward.  One  does  not  gain  prestige  for  being 
a  reader  —  reading’s  value  is  that  it  may  help  one  to 
reach  other  goals  which  do  carry  prestige.” 


The  40th  annual  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (Pittsburgh,  August 
20-24)  will  be,  among  other  things,  a  teachers’  birthday 
party.  It  celebrates  forty  years  of  AFT  struggle  for 
educational  and  teaching  standards,  a  coming-of-age 
and  maturity  for  a  teachers’  organization  that  is  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  U.S. 

Consequently,  the  AFT,  knowing  that  this  last  y(*ar 
spelled  out  an  unprecedented  membership  growtli  (the 
over-all  total  now  stands  at  50,000  plus),  will  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  work-in-progress  report  of 
AFT  President,  Carl  J.  Megel,  in  Pittsburgh. 

This  report  will  center  about  the  gains  chalked  up 
by  the  AFT  Action  Program  —  currently  being  pressed 
by  AFT  locals  on  both  state  and  local  school  district 
levels.  This  program  calls  for: 

1.  Single  salary  schedules  starting  at  $50(X)  and 
reaching  $9000  in  eight  or  less  annual  increments  at 
the  Bachelor’s  level,  with  an  additional  spread  of  up 
to  $500  for  training  above  the  B.A.  degree  so  that 
teachers’  incomes  may  more  nearly  equal  those  of 
other  professions  requiring  comparable  education  and 
training. 

2.  State  tenure  laws  to  protect  teachers  from  being 
discharged  without  proved  cause,  after  reasonable 
probation. 

3.  Better  teacher  retirement  pensions,  supple¬ 
mented  by  Social  Security. 

4.  Adequate  accumulative  sick  leave,  hospibxl  and 
medical  insurance  paid  for  from  school  funds,  and 
severance  pay. 

5.  Published  personnel  procedures  in  every  school 
district,  as  well  as  procedures  relating  to  teachers’ 
grievances  and  classroom  discipline. 

6.  The  right  of  teachers  everywhere  to  orgiuiize, 
negotiate  and  bargain  collectively  with  their  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  the  only 
large  teachers’  association  actively  affiliated  with 
organized  labor.  As  a  result  of  this  affiliation  (15  mil¬ 
lion  AFL-CIO  members),  the  AFT  is  the  strongest 
organization  of  teachers  in  the  nation,  with  over  450 
state  federations  and  locals  spread  across  the  U.S., 
Ala;ka  and  Hawaii.  Chiefly  urban  in  membership,  it 
has  added  36  new  locals  in  the  last  year  alone,  an 
increase  in  members  of  over  ten  per  cent. 

Essentially  a  professional  group,  the  AFT  is  com¬ 
prised  of,  staffed  by,  and  speaks  for,  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  only.  (President  Megel,  for  example,  is  a  science 
teacher  on  leave  from  a  Chicago  high  school.)  The 
AFT  is,  Mr.  Megel  has  stated,  “dedicated  to  reforms 
that  will  establish  teaching  as  a  true,  stable  profes¬ 
sion,  and  provide  adequate  educational  facilities  for 
America’s  children.” 


C.AIII.  J.  MECK 


Educational  ^‘Gimmicks’’ 

Underlying  the  AFT’s  broad  program  of  public  edu- 
ciition  and  teacher  organization,  is  the  know-how  to 
accomplish  its  educational  objectives.  It  has  adapted 
trade  union  techniques  in  its  drive  for  better  teaching 
conditions,  to  fend  off  what  Mr.  Megel  has  referred 
to  as  “gimmicks  in  education”  or  “nostrums  that  effect 
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IK)  cure.”  These  “gimmicks”  —  which  almost  all  teach¬ 
ing  associatioiLS  strongly  oppose  —  may  be  summed 
up  broadly: 

—  Merit  rathiff  of  pay. 

—  Mandatory  requirements  for  additional  college 
credits  to  retain  positions  and  salaries,  after  college 
graduation  and  certification.  The  AFT  maintains 
that  simply  taking  added  courses  for  credit  purposes, 
rather  than  professional  growth,  adds  nothing  to 
individual  teaching  ability. 

—  The  lowering  of  professional  requirements  so  that 
.school  districts  may  employ  subt^ualified  persons 
to  teach,  or  housewives  as  teachers’  aides. 

—  Current  attempts  to  substitute  mass  instruction  over 
TV  for  teacher-pupil  relationship,  since  “this  is  a 
fonn  of  automation  not  permitting  a  complete  teach¬ 
ing  or  learning  process.” 

—  Teacher  overloads,  excessive  cla.ss  interruptions  and 
shortening  of  lunch  periods  for  special  duty  or 
faculty  meetings. 

—  Loyalty  (test)  oaths  that  do  not  apply  to  all  citizens, 
but  single  out  teachers  and  other  public  employees. 
The  AFT  is  both  a  bellwether  and  a  stormy  petrel 

in  educational  circles.  Considerable  controversy  has 
ragtKl,  and  will  continue  to,  over  whether  teachers  as 
public  employees,  or  as  a  professional  group,  should 
be  unionized.  Point  6  of  the  AFT  Action  Program  — 
“The  right  of  teachers  c\’crywhere  to  organize,  nego¬ 
tiate  and  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers”  — 
has  had  a  central  position  in  this  controversy.  The 
AFT  International,  however,  regardless  of  controversy, 
has  been  in  a  good  bargaining  position  in  its  drive  for 
better  conditions  for  its  members.  Backing  its  state 
federations  are  the  powerful  state  organizations  of 
labor  and  central  trades  and  labor  councils,  who  ac¬ 
tively  aid  the  teachers’  locals  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
better  salaries  and  working  conditions. 


Within  the  last  year,  according  to  AFT  releases, 
negotiating  committees  of  AFT  locals  throughout  the 
country  hav'e  sat  across  the  table  from  school  boards 
or  board  committees  to  bargain  collectively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  elevation  of  teaching  and  educational 
standards.  Member  teachers  report  that  this  has 
given  them  new  status  and  dignity. 

The  AFT,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  like  other 
educational  organizations  maintains  legislative  repre¬ 
sentation  not  only  in  Washington  but  in  a  majority 
of  state  Capitols  to  support  such  vital  interests  as 
Federal  Aid  for  Education,  state  aid  for  schools,  social 
security  for  teachers,  academic  and  political  freedom 
for  teachers  and  other  educational  objectives. 

Of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  AFT,  as  it  is  to  all 
I'ducators,  is  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  classrooms. 
Mr.  Megel  has  recently  estimated  that  the  shortage 
of  teachers  with  the  B.A.  degree  or  better  stands  at 
300,000,  that  at  least  350,000  new  classroom  units  are 
needed.  How  these  are  to  be  achieved  is  a  problem 
troubling  the  U.S.  “We  cannot  anticipate  that  our 
children  will  be  educated  as  well  as  they  should  be,” 
Mr.  Megel  warns,  “unless  these  shortages  are  corrected 
sensibly  and  quickly.” 


TEACHER  RED  TAPE 

‘To  the  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune: 

This  past  year  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
articles  about  the  teacher  shortage  and  the  need  for 
substitutes.  Having  recently  moved  into  this  area,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  .see  what  courses  might  be  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  a  New  York  teaching  certificate.  1  have 
several  years’  experience  in  Rhode  Island,  Ma.ssachusetts 
and  Missouri.  The  following  was  my  e.\perience: 

“I  telephoned  a  school  official  here  only  to  leam 
that  I  must  go  through  the  following  red  tape:  I  must 
procure  an  application  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  fill  in 
Piut  I  myself,  have  the  college  from  which  I  graduated 
fill  in  Part  II;  then  the  college  must  send  the  form  to 
the  Education  Bureau  of  Teachers’  Certificates.  The  uni- 
xersities  at  which  I  did  postgraduate  work  must  send 
copies  of  my  work  to  Albany.  Then  I  must  write  to 
Albany  asking  that  a  substitute  teacher’s  certificate  be 
issued.  This  school  official  stated  that  if  I’m  lucky  I 
might  have  an  auswer  by  November! 

“Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
pcxiplc  interi'sted  in  doing  anything  to  help  in  the  teacher 
prohlein.  I  must  admit,  I  am  discouragrxl.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  exjurses  this  summer  or  fall,  hut  if  I  have 
to  wait  until  November  to  get  an  answer  from  Albany 
I  won’t  be  able  to  enroll  in  any  classes  until  February. 
If  there  is  such  a  teacher  shortage,  why  is  there  so  much 
red  tape  involved  in  getting  a  New  York  .state  teacher’s 
certificate? 

“After  reading  your  articles  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  actual  c'xperience  of  an  out-of-state 
teacher  merely  trying  to  be  placed  on  the  substitute  list. 

MARY  E.  COMSTOCK 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  July  12,  19.56’’ 

—Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

July  17,  1956. 


•  Panorama 


California  Fresno’s  City  Finance  Commissioner, 
James  P.  Owens,  blew  his  top  when  he  discovered 
recently  that  the  Recreation  Department  budget  car¬ 
ried  a  $2500  allocation  for  the  teaching  of  folk  dancing 
at  the  city’s  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  centers. 
“There  are  too  many  necessities  to  earmark  funds  for 
this  kind  of  ridiculous  welfare-state  frosting,”  said  Mr. 
Owens.  “If  the  kids  want  to  get  together,  let  ’em  get 
married.”  Outcome:  The  City  Council  voted  him 
down,  five-to-two. 

The  Tri-County  Drag  Strip,  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization,  has  been  formed  in  San  Franci.sco  to 
build  a  mile-long  runway  for  hot-rod  drivers  from  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  strip,  located  somewhere  on  the 
Peninsula,  can  be  used  for^  w'eek-end  drag  races,  high 
school  roadeos  and  driving  classes. 

The  widely  publicized  Los  Angeles-Chicago-New 
York  ETV  hookup  on  the  junior  college  level  has  been 
rejected  by  the  L.A.  Board  of  Education.  Financed  by 
the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  the  plan  called  for  a  three-year  experi¬ 
mental  course  on  a  national  basis.  'The  boards  of 
education  in  the  three  cities  had  to  approve  the  project 
unanimously  before  funds  would  be  granted.  The 
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Board  of  Education  in  L.A.  approved  6-1.  The  hold¬ 
out,  Board  President  Edith  K.  StafiFord,  said  she  would 
ne\  er  change  her  vote:  “I  believe  this  means  the  Ford 
Foundation  wants  complete  control  of  the  project, 
one  way  or  the  other,”  she  said.  As  a  result,  the  L.A. 
Board  has  appropriatetl  $50,000  for  its  own  ETA- 

experiment. 

Knftland  A  row  in  Loudon  over  peas  and  pea¬ 
shooters  has  reached  Empire  proportions.  The  son 
of  an  official  in  the  British  War  Office  reported  to  Dad 
that  only  one  pea  in  twenty  would  pass  through  his 
new  peashooter.  The  father  issued  indignant  .s’tate- 
ments  to  the  press— “In  my  day  peas  fitted  peashooters 
perfwtly.  Tliis  shows  a  shocking  lack  of  industrial  co¬ 
ordination.  We  are  fighting  for  our  export  markets 
and  it  is  a  scandal  if  peashooters  are  offered  for  sale 
which  arc  too  small  to  shoot  peas.”  Result:  a  wrangle 
Ix'tween  dried  pea  firms  and  the  British  Toy  Makers 
.\ssociation.  Said  one  pea  producer:  “At  the  risk 
of  iK'ing  accused  of  starting  an  armaments  race,  I  think 
peashooter  manufacturers  should  start  making  bigger 
guns.”  The  toy  makers’  spokesman  denied  any  shrink¬ 
age  in  guns—  “They  arc  as  fine  in  quality  as  they  have 
ever  been.  However,”  he  added,  “we  should  be  the 
first  to  agree  to  consultations  on  a  national  level  be¬ 
tween  toy  manufacturers  and  pea  growers  to  standard¬ 
ize  l)oth  pea  and  peashooter  dimensions.” 

Georgia  Calculations  based  oti  State  Department 
figures  indicate  almost  a  million  dollars  a  year  cmdd 
he  saved  if  all  county  school  systems  ran  their  own 
buses.  Average  figures  from  51  counties  —  based  on 
last  year’s  costs  when  some  counties  had  both  county 
and  pri\'ate  bus  schedules  —  show  that  public  bus 
cost  per  child  was  31.41  while  the  privately  operated 
bus  cost  45.56(‘  per  pupil.  Some  c-ounties,  however, 
under  local  conditions,  found  the  rev'erse  was  true, 
that  private-contract  buses  were  cheaper  than  county- 
maintained  buses. 


•  The  Profession 


Negro  teachers  in  the  South,  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  desegregation  controversy, 
have  been  invited  by  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  take  examinations  for  public  .school  positions 
in  New  York  City. 

One  high-ranking  school  official  said  tliat  board 
executives  had  been  in  touch  with  some  Southern  com¬ 
munities  with  a  \new  to  recruiting  teachers  who  had 
been  discharged.  Some  inquiries  have  resulted,  he 
said. 

Dr.  M^illiam  Jansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said 
school  officials  had  not  issued  a  “special  invitation” 
to  the  discharged  teachers  —  that  they  did  not  make 
a  ix)licy  of  recruiting  teachers  because  of  their  race. 
He  added  that  city  school  executives,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  competent  teachers,  were  seeking  to  tap  all 
sources  and  this  included  discharged  Negro  teachers. 
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Classes  .  .  .  newly  revised  Oxford  ComjHinion  to 
American  Literature,  ed.  by  James  D.  Hart,  con¬ 
tains  short  biographies  and  bibliographies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  authors,  with  information  regarding  style  and 
subject  matter;  summarizes  and  descrioes  impn- 
tant  novels,  stories,  essays,  poems,  plays;  defines 
and  outlines  literary  movements.  Chronological 
index.  Oxford  University  Press,  114  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  890  pp.  .mo. 

CaPSULK  Co.MMENTAm£S  ON  AMEHICAN  SCENE  .  ,  . 

Small  Sounds  in  the  Night,  by  Erie  Sevareid,  will 
interest  American  history  classes.  Colh'ction  of 
broadcasts  covers  the  ELsenhower  era  .  .  .  deals 
with  politics,  local  and  international  affairs.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  .W1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  305pp. 

$3.50. 

Reteli.ix(.  ok  Shake-si’eahe’s  1’i.AVs  .  .  .  makes 
first  encounter  easier.  Stories  from  Shakespeare, 
by  Marchette  Chute,  is  not  meant  as  a  substitute 
for  the  plays,  but  acts  as  a  key  to  enjoyment  of 
them.  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  W.  llOth  St., 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  Ages  12  and  up.  .‘Vil  pp.  $3.7.5. 

The  ABC’s  of  Public;  Relations  .  .  .  are  out- 
lini'd  in  a  newly  released  filmstrip.  Public  Relations 
for  Business  and  Professional  People.  Designed 
for  high  schcxil  business  classes,  film  gives  basic 
principles  of  human  relations,  shows  how  people 
can  learn  to  cewperate  with  others.  From  Edu¬ 
cational  Ser\’ices,  1730  Eye  St.,  N'.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C.  Color.  .$20. 

Man’s  Sthucmile  With  Disease  ...  is  told  in 
Mankitul  Against  the  Killers,  by  Janu*s  Hemming. 
Tile  book  describc-s  causes  of  disease,  tells  of  earl> 
experimentation,  shows  what  is  being  done  today. 
Longmans,  Gre»-n,  .55  .5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  2.31pp. 

Ulus.  $3.50. 

Antuxites  to  Phoblem  Phonouns  ano  V’ebbs  . . . 
arc  included  in  C.uideposts  to  Speaking  and  Writ¬ 
ing.  Fibnstrip  series  clarifies  problem  through 
narrative  treatment  bascxl  on  lifelike  situations. 
From  Fibnstrip  House,  347  Madison  Avi*.,  N.Y.  36. 
Color,  $33. 

Inc.kntive  fob  Follow’-up  Akt  Acrivm  ,  .  .  Art 
in  Our  Classroom,  designed  for  primary  levels, 
shows,  in  semistory  form,  youngsters  at  work  in 
the  classroom  on  six  art  projects.  Series  titles: 
“We  Make  Designs  with  Needle  and  Thread,’’ 
“We  Work  with  Paper  and  Scissors,”  “We  Print 
Designs  and  Pictures.”  “We  Work  with  Papier 
Mache,”  “We  Work  with  Clay,”  “We  Make  Stick 
Puppets.”  Encyclopai-dia  Britannica  Films,  11.50 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111.  Series:  $36;  ea.  $6. 

Both  Abt  and  History  Classes  Will  BE.SEm 
. . .  from  a  new  bcxik,  American  Skyline,  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Tunnard  and  Henry  Hope  Recxl.  Book  dis¬ 
cusses  changes  in  architecture,  city  development 
brought  alxiut  by  industrialization.  New  American 
Library,  .501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  224pp.  50c. 
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